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heimer are absent. Mott makes the note that he believes the Stabchen- 
zellen of Alzheimer are collapsed capillaries. 

The small monograph is one of considerable merit, and is a solid 
addition to our knowledge of a type of chronic inflammatory change here¬ 
tofore an isolated phenomenon of mental pathology. 

K. V. Howard. 

Die Melancholie, ein Zustandsbild des manisch-depressiven Irreseins. 
Eine klinische Studie von Dr. Georges L. Dreyfus, Former Assistant 
in the Psychiatric Clinic of Heidelberg University. Gustav Fischer. 
Jena. 

Melancholia, one of the oldest terms of psychiatry, has seen number¬ 
less variations in its meaning. In days when superficial resemblances set 
their stamp upon nosology, the picture of depression was sufficient to 
warrant a diagnosis of melancholia. The tendency, at the other extreme, 
now showing itself, particularly in the work of Kraepelin and those stimu¬ 
lated by his conceptions, is to do away with the term entirely, preserving 
it perhaps as a relic of the period when it possessed value, but rejecting 
it as a present guide, because of the necessary incrustations that time 
has deposited upon it, and which obscure rather than clarify the facts. 

Kraepelin in making his synthesis of the manic-depressive. states 
cut at one blow into the ancient conception of melancholia, but saw fit to 
reserve the term as valuable, under which could be arrayed a number of 
depressed states occurring in the years of involution, which further pos¬ 
sessed certain characters which the single and recurring depressions of 
earlier years did not seem to possess, at least not in so marked a degree. 

Many students have struggled with these distinctions, and with vary¬ 
ing degrees of self-satisfaction, but increasing experience, especially tak¬ 
ing longer periods of observation into consideration, has seemed to demon¬ 
strate a marked augmentation in the difficulties of finding constant differ¬ 
ences in the picture of manic-depressive insanity and involution melan¬ 
cholia. 

This is the standpoint of the present author, to which in the preface 
Kraepelin gives his assent. By making an exceedingly minute and ex¬ 
haustive study of the after-lives of all the patients thought to have been 
suffering from involution melancholia in the Heidelberg Clinic since the 
year 1892 Dreyfus comes to the general conclusion that we are not war¬ 
ranted in separating involution melancholia from manic-depressive in¬ 
sanity. The very exhaustive analysis of the cases shows that none of the 
supposed differentials have absolute value, and that for those who have 
been able to grasp what Kraepelin means by manic-depressive insanity in 
its entirety, involution melancholia appears as one of its many variables. 
The main interest of Dreyfus’s work apart from its being a model of 
clinical psychiatric research, is the great impetus that his study must 
impart to the depressive states of advanced years and which have been 
grouped under the terms senile and arteriosclerotic depressions, late 
katatonias, anxiety psychoses of the aged, etc. In this field a mass of 
material is at hand that is in need of careful clinical analysis. 

If Dreyfus’ conclusions are to be accepted, and his methods and 
arguments admit of little question, most of the involution depressions 
must be regarded in a better prognostic light than has hitherto been the 
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feeling, and we see once more the opening up of therapeutic possibilities 
which a premature pessimism has neglected. 

The work shows an interesting sidelight on the open-mindedness and 
true scientific spirit^of the leader of modern psychiatry. The gradual and 
steady evolution, the ability to modify one’s opinions, the freedom from 
dogma are characteristic in the attitude here of master to pupil, even 
though the latter should tear down some of the edifice of the former. It 
is a refreshing sign. 

White. 

Unconscious Therapeutics; or the Personality of the Physician. 
Alfred T, Schofield, M.D. Second Edition. P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

When a book has reached the second edition it usually indicates that 
the book is worth reading. The author’s main argument: that the person¬ 
ality of the physician is a powerful factor both for the welfare of his 
patients and his worldly success must be conceded by anyone who gives it 
a thought. To those physicians who pay no attention to the appearance 
of themselves or of their surroundings or to those lesser details of manner 
and conduct which serve to create at least the outward personality this 
book would be an intellectual stimulant. Quackery owes most of its suc¬ 
cessful cures to the undoubted effect of mind on matter, and it is unfor¬ 
tunate that such a valuable therapeutic agent is not used by physicians 
generally, and taught in the medical schools. This book shows the neces¬ 
sity of such instruction, but is too diffuse to be used as a text-book. 

C. D. Camp (Philadelphia). 



